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Tue Lost Money. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 


OR, 


THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN WHICH PHIL MEETS A PALE GENTLEMAN 

WITH ONE ARM IN A SLING. 

“T THOUGHT you would come back, my 
dear Phil,” said Mr. Leonidas Lynch- 
Pinne, as he placed himself in the doorway 
before me. ‘I knew you had so much respect 








and regard for us that you would not break 
our hearts by being long absent. By the way, 
Phil, how is the weather on the roof?” 

‘It is rather cool,” I replied, seating my- 
self in the vacant chair, ‘‘ but not quite so 
cool as you are, Mr. Leonidas Lynchpinne.” 

‘* Phil, be virtuous, and you will always be 
happy; that is the secret of my uninterrupted 
cheerfulness; that enables me always and 
everywhere to be perfectly calm and collect- 
ed. Be honest, just, and upright, Phil; and 
then the man don’t live that can make you 
tremble, or, in other words, shake in your 
boots. But besides being all these, Phil, you 
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should be charitable and humane, especially 
the latter. I am humane, Phil, and that adds 
to the sum total of my bliss on earth.” 

‘You must be an exceedingly happy man, 
Mr. Leonidas Lynchpinne,” I added; and I 
saw that he had been drinking some exhila- 
rating beverage since I left him. 

‘*O, I am — happy as the day is long, and 
the night too. You were so very imprudent, 
Phil, as to make your exit— in other words. 
your departure from this room — by the way 
of that front window. You might have fallen 
upon the hard pavement in the street below; 
and then how I should have wept over your 
brief but wasted life!” 

** You are very affectionate.” 

** Affection is the staple fodder of my exist- 
ence, Phil. By a process of reasoning which 
I need not attempt to develop to your unprac- 
tised understanding, I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that you would be compelled to remain 
all night on the roof of this and the adjacent 
houses, unless something was done for you. 
Dreading lest, benumbed with cold, you should 
attempt the fearful feat of returning to this 
humble apartment by the same means you 
used in leaving it, I placed that ladder at the 
skylight for your use. After all the wrongs, 
injuries, and insults you have heaped upon 
me, I took this means to prevent you from 
sacrificing yourself on the hard pavement be- 
low. That is what I call humanity, and I 
offer it to you as an exemplification of that 
noble attribute.” 

‘Thank you; and I will endeavor to profit 
by your example, at least so far as it illus- 
trates the attribute of humanity. If you 
have nothing more to say to me, I will take 
my leave of you.” 

‘*Stay, Phil; I have more to say to you,” 
he interposed. ‘ Be honest, and you will be 
eccentric — I mean, you will be happy.” 

**T am glad to hear such lessons of practical 
wisdom from you, Mr. Leonidas Lynchpinne,” 
I replied, hoping he would soon come to the 
point, if he had any point, as Mr. Bogart had 
suggested. 

** You appreciate true wisdom, Phil. Good! 
Then you will give that note to this honest 
young man.” 

“Certainly I will give it to him when he 
proves his claim.” 

I concluded that he was not satisfied with 
the blank paper sent in the envelopé. 

‘*T knew you would be just, Phil, after the 
good advice I have given you; for you are not 
a bad boy at heart, though you have been led 
away by evil influences. If you stay with me 
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a while, you will be reformed, and then you 
will lead a good and true life, and then you 
will be eccentric— happy, I mean. Won't 
you smoke a cigar, Phil?” 

‘*No, I thank you; I never smoke.” 

“That's right, Phil. It’s a filthy practice, 
besides leading to other vices more to be 
condemned,” said he, lighting a fresh cigar, 
‘* Now, Phil, about that note, which justly and 
rightly belongs to my good friend Morgan 
Blair. Do you happen to have it about you?” 

“Yes; I have it in my pocket,” I replied, 
acting upon the advice of Mr. Bogart. 

“Capital! Things always work right for 
those who are faithful and humane. I’m 
faithful and humane. Now, we are going to 
bring you two good and true witnesses, who 
will convince you that Morgan Blair is the 
Pson of Matt Rockwood'’s sister. We have 
taken a great deal of pains to send to Vanda- 
lia for them, and they will be here to-night — 
this very night, Phil. That’s all we want to 
see you for.” 

‘* Very well; I should like to hear what they 
have to say.” 

‘* You shall hear them. I will go down and 
bring them up,” he added, rising from the 
chair. 

He had hardly got up before the door was 


darkened by what seemed to be an apparition 


tome. It was a gentleman with an overcoat 
thrown loosely over his shoulders. He wore 
no other coat, and no vest. I saw that his left 
arm was suspended ina sling. His face was 
very pale, and he looked very much like my 
excellent friend Mr. Gracewood, though a 
second glance assurég me it was not he. 
When he discovered me, he started back, and 
was disposed to retreat. 

‘You have company. Mr. Lynch,” said the 
pale gentleman. ‘I will come another time.” 

*“*Come in, Mr. Gracewood. Come in!” 
replied Lynch, placing the rocking-chair for 
the visitor, who was evidently an invalid. 

Mr. Gracewood! It certainly was not my 
kind friend; but the resemblance was strong 
enough to assure me that he was a relative, if 
not a brother. 

‘“‘Ts this the way you keep my secret?” said 
the pale gentleman, reproachfully, as he re- 
treated a pace into the entry. 

*¢O, it’s all right here. This is Phil Farring- 
ford, of whom I spoke to you,” added Lynch. 

‘So much the worse!” exclaimed the in- 
valid, impatiently. 

‘“* But he is the very essence of discretion 
and reserve. Your secret is as safe with him 
as with me,” protested the gambler. 
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“The mischief is done, whatever it may be. | 


You have called me by my name.” 

‘May I ask if you are a relative of Henry 
Gracewood?” I inquired, so much interested 
in the pale gentleman that I forgot everything 
else. 

‘‘ His own brother, and his only brother,” 
replied Mr. Gracewood, bitterly. ‘I would 
not have him know that I am here for his for- 
tune and mine, though I am guilty of no crime 
against him.” 

‘‘ Mind that, Phil,” interposed Lynch; ‘and 
remember that discretion is the better part of 
valor, and sometimes the better part of virtue. 
This honest gentleman has been unfortunate, 
but not guilty.” 

I could not understand how a person in his 
situation, apparently an invalid, should hap- 
pen to be in a gambling-house, and it seemed 
to me that the secrecy he coveted was an in- 
dication of something evil. He declared that 
he was guilty of no crime against his brother. 
Respect and regard for the good friend of my 
early years prompted me not to betray him, at 
least before I knew more about him. Then it 
occurred to me that the detective on the roof, 
or perhaps in the entry by this time, might 
discover more than it was desirable for him to 
know. 


“Do you know where my brother is now, 
young man?” asked the invalid. 
“He is at Delaware City, where his wife is | lost thousands and tens of thousands of dol- 


sick,” I replied, giving him the details of the 
illness of Mrs. Gracewood. 
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‘*T was enticed here by Lynch, who wanted 
to plunder me of certain property in my pos- 
session; but I understand him, and he woh’t 
make anything out of me.” 

‘Perhaps you wonder that I am here,” he 
added, looking upon the floor, as though he 
considered his own position more equivocal 
than mine. 

“*T confess that I do, sir, especially as you 
look like an invalid, and I see you have your 
arm in a sling.” 

‘*T would not have my brother know that I 
am here for all the world, for I judge from the 
tone of his letter that a great change has come 
over him. He talks to me of the mercies of 
God, which I feel that I need more than all 
else on earth. I am overwhelmed with shame 
at my situation.” 

Mr. Gracewood covered his face with his 
hand, and I heard him groan in bitterness of 
spirit. I pitied him, for, whatever he had 
done, he was:a penitent, and I was sure that 
God’s mercy could reach and comfort him. 

“If you wish, I will tell you how I happen 
to be here,’”’ I added, intending, if possible, 
to divert his mind from the woe that over- 
whelmed him. 

“No, young man; I do not care to, know. 
As you may see my brother before I do, I had 
better tell you how I happen to be here,” he 
added. ‘‘I hdve been gambling, and I have 


lars. Ihave even impaired my fortune; and 
if this calamity had not overtaken me,” — and 


“You can talk it over between you,” inter- | he pointed to his wounded arm, — ‘‘I might 


posed Lynch. “I have an engagement with 
the governor of Missouri and half a dozen 
congressmen; and I hope you will excuse me 
for half an hour.” 

Mr. Gracewood nodded, and Lynch and Blair 
left the room. J] had no doubt Mr. Bogart, in 
the entry, would attend to their movements, 
andI did not trouble myself about them. I told 
my companion all I knew about his brother. 

“T had a letter from him this autumn, say- 
ing he expected to return to St. Louis be- 
fore winter. He spoke about you, and about 
his wife and daughter. I have heard nothing 
from them since.” 

“ He would have been here a fortnight ago, 
if his wife had not been sick.” 

“Young man, do you know the character 
of this house?” said Mr. Gracewood, looking 
at me very sharply. 

“TI do, sir, very well indeed; and the char- 
acter of the man who has just left us.” 


“How do you happen to be in such a place, 
then?” 





even have spent my brother’s fortune, which, 
pérhaps you know, he. placed in my keeping. 
I sold stocks and bonds in which I had in- 
vested his money, and lost the proceeds at the 
gambling table. 

‘‘In my home at Glencoe, I cursed my own 
folly and wickedness in wasting my substance 
in games of chance; but I hoped to redeem 
my heavy losses. I was fully resolved, when 
I had done so, never to play again. But the 
judgment comes when we least expect it. I 
found, when I looked over my accounts in the 
quiet of my chamber at Glencoe, that I had 
lost about twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
gtocks and bonds belonging to my brother. I 
was appalled, for both his property and mine 
was largely invested in real estate, and I had 
not the ready money to make good the defi- 
ciency. A few days before, an offer was made 
me for a piece of property in this city. I pro- 
posed to sell it for thirty thousand, and was 
offered twenty-five. Under the pressure of 
this need to repair my brother’s fortune, I has- 
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tened to the city, and closed the bargain at the 
lower price. 

‘* The purchaser came to me with the money 
in his hand as soon as I could have the papers 
prepared. It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the business was completed, and I had 
twenty-five thousand dollars in my pocket. It 
was too late to deposit it in the bank that day, 
and meeting one whose acquaintance I had 
made at Forstellar’s, I came here. I lost a 
thousand dollars before I fully realized what I 
was doing. Then I refused to play any more. 
The one with whom I had come was angry 
with me. In a word, we had a quarrel; and 
in his wrath he attempted to stab me, but I 
warded off the blow with my arm, which was 
severely wounded. 

‘¢ The ruffian escaped; but I was taken toa 
chamber, and a surgeon sent for. Then I 
thought of the large sum of money in my 
possession, and the character of the place, 
and—” 

Mr. Gracewood suddenly placed his hand 
against his breast, and, without another word, 
fled from the room. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL MEETS AN OLD FRIEND, AND 
MR. LEONIDAS LYNCHPINNE COMES TO 
GRIEF. 


I COULD not imagine what had so sud- 
denly driven Mr. Gracewood from the 
room. He left as though he had been shot 
from a gun, and did not utter a word in ex- 
planation of his conduct. On the impulse of 
the moment I followed him. In the entry I 
looked for Mr. Bogart, in order to report prog- 
ress to him; but I did not see him. The lad- 
der was still standing at the skylight, but the 
detective was not in sight upon the roof, and 
though I called his name as loud as I dared to 
speak, he did not respond. 

I descended the stairs to the next floor, where 
I had understood the room of the invalid was 
located. The door of his apartment was open, 
and I discovered Mr. Gracewood in the act of 
ransacking his bed. He was very nervous and 
excited, and I saw that the hand he was able 
to use trembled violently. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Gracewood?” I 
asked, as he continued to tumble over the 
mattress and the pillows. 

‘* All is lost! ” exclaimed he, in the tones of 
despair. 

** What is lost?” 

‘*My money!” he gasped, in a hoarse 
whisper. 
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‘*Do you mean to say that it is gone?” | 
asked, startled at the suggestion. 

“All gone?” groaned he. ‘ Twenty-four 
thousand dollars!” 

‘* But where did you put it, sir?” 

‘*Between the two beds, when Lynch sent 
for me to come up into his room —” 

‘* Did he send for you, sir?” I interposed. 

“He did.” 

‘‘Then it was a plot to rob you, sir.” 

“T fear that it was; but I was careless. | 
had hardly been out of my room before; but 
when I did leave it, I took my money with me. 
Ihad become accustomed to its possession, and 
I did not think of it. Idid not believe Lynch 
was a bad man. He was very kind to me, and 
attended to my wants after I was hurt.” 

‘* Did he know you had this money?” 

**T did not tell him, but I think he did. He 
must have stolen it.” 

‘¢ Don’t be alarmed, sir. 
will lose it,” I added. 

‘It is gone already, and I shall never see it 
again.” 

*‘ Perhaps you will, sir.” 

‘¢No, never! The men in this house are 
all villains,” said he, bitterly, as he dropped 
into a chair, apparently from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and in utter despair. 

‘“*No, sir; I happen to know that the eyes 
of a detective were upon him at the very mo- 
ment when he left the room above. I have 
no doubt he has been arrested by this time.” 

“Detective?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir;’? and I gave a brief account of 
the manner in which Lynch had swindled me, 
and stated the purpose for which I had re- 
turned to the house. 

‘¢But I shall be exposed!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gracewood, bitterly. ‘‘I would rather lose 
my money than have my wife and children 
know that I have been gambling, and that! 
frequent such places as this. I wrote thema 
miserable lie — that I was obliged to go to 
Memphis — to explain my absence. If God 
will forgive and spare me this time, never will 
I be guilty again!” 

“Calm yourself, sir. Iam sorry you have 
done wrong; but seeing and repenting the 
wrong half undoes it — so your brother 
taught me.” 

“I shall never be at peace again in this 
world,” groaned the sufferer. ‘But let the 
money go; I can sell another estate, though 
a third of all I had is gone already.” 

“‘The money is not gone, Mr. Gracewood. 
I am satisfied that Lynch is arrested by this 
time.” 


I don’t think you 
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‘¢So much the worse! I shall be exposed.” 

“Perhaps not. Let us look the matter over. 
Why did Lynch send for you to go up into his 
room?” 

‘“‘ He sent me a note by the young man who 
was with him. Here it is,” he added, rising 
and taking a piece of paper from the table. 

I took the paper, which contained a few 
lines, as follows: ‘‘I have seen the young fel- 
low, Phil Farringford, who was with your 
brother. If you will come up to my room, I 
will tell you what he says.” 

“You seem to have known about me be- 
fore,” I added, when I had read the note. 

“As I said, this Lynch took care of me 
when I was hurt. I did not intend that any 
one here should know my name, but I think 
he read it where the tailor had written it on 
the inside of my coat; at any rate he called 
me by name. I think he must have seen me 
take the package of bank notes from my pocket 
and put it under the pillow, before the sur- 
geon came. When the doctor left, and I was 
more comfortable, he told me that he had met 
my brother on board of a steamer up the Mis- 
souri, and said there was a boy with him 
whom he had since seen in the city. I was 
very anxious to know when my brother was 
coming, so that I might be prepared to see 
him. 


“Lynch did not know where my brother 
was, and I asked him if he knew where to find 


you. He thought he should be able to see 
you, and to-night I was very glad to learn 
that he had succeeded, and I hastened up 
stairs to obtain the intelligence of the absent 
one.” 

The plan of the villain appeared to me to 
be past finding out. I concluded that I had 
been sent for to assist in some manner in the 
plundering of the unhappy gentleman. But 
they had done the job, so far as I could see, 
without any help from me, unless my presence 
was intended to lure the victim from his room, 
and thus enable them to do the work. Why 
they had skirmished by robbing me of sixty- 
five dollars was not at all clear to me. I ex- 
plained to Mr. Gracewood that I had left Mr. 
Rockwood and an officer outside of the house. 

“I will go down and see if they are there 
now,” Tadded. ‘Perhaps I shall be able to 
tell you something about Lynch.” 

‘Don’t leave me, young man. 
erable.” 

‘“‘But I want to know what has become of 
Lynch.” 

‘“No matter; let him go. 
them to expose me.” 


I am mis- 


Do not allow 
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I did not wonder that this man’s conscience 
stung him, and that he dreaded to have his 
name in the newspapers in connection with 
his presence at the gambling-house. The 
only safety for men, young or old, is to keep 
away from evil haunts. Those who enter 
gambling-houses from curiosity may be im- 
pelled to repeat the visit from stronger 
motives. 

While I was discussing the question with 
the miserable man, I heard footsteps in the 
entry. I opened the door, and found Mr. 
Rockwood and the detective, who had come 
to look for me. 

‘“*We have nabbed them both, Phil,” said 
Mr. Rockwood. ‘‘They are in irons at the 
next station-house. And a big haul it was 
too.” 

‘* Whose room is that you came out of just 
now?” asked Mr. Bogart. 

‘*TIt is occupied by a gentleman who is stop- 
ping here,” I replied. 

‘* Do you know what Lynch stole from that 
room?”’ 

**T do—a package containing twenty-four 
thousand dollars. Did you see him take it?” 

“‘T did,’? answered Mr. Bogart. ‘But I 
don’t understand this business.” 

‘* Neither do I.” 

‘Where is the gentleman? I want to see 
him.” 

**T wouldn’t see him to-night. 
sick, and suffering terribly.” 

‘‘T want to tell him that his money is safe.” 

*¢T will tell him that.” 

‘* And that the thief is in custody. When 
he is able, he must appear, and claim his 
money.” 

Fortunately Mr. Bogart was in a great 
hurry; and when I assured him I had no fears 
in regard to my own safety, he left me in the 
house, with Mr. Rockwood. Before he went 
he took the occasion to apologize to me for 
doubting my story, earlier in the evening. 
Leaving Mr. Rockwood in the entry, I went 
in to see Mr. Gracewood again. He was ex- 
ceedingly nervous and uneasy when I told 
him that his money was safe. 

**And the whole story will be out in the 
newspapers on Monday morning,” said he, 
gloomily. 

**T don’t know much about these things. I 
am willing to do anything that is right for 
you,” I replied. 

“‘T deserved to be exposed, but I have not 
the courage to meet the ordeal.” 

““Mr. Rockwood is waiting for me in the 
entry. He is a wealthy and influential gen- 


He is quite 
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tleman. His brother and your brother were 
neighbors and intimate friends on the upper 
Missouri. If you will see him, I think he 
could serve you.” 

At first he was very inwilling to meet any 
one, but at last he consented. I stated the 
case to Mr. Rockwood in the entry, and then 
introduced him to the sufferer. 

** Don’t distress yourself, my dear sir,” said 
Mr. Rockwood, when the misery of the other 
was manifested. ‘‘ The best of men have 
their misfortunes.” 

*T cannot call that a misfortune which is 
brought upon me by my own folly and wicked- 
ness,” replied Mr. Gracewood. 

‘‘But the best of men have their failings. 
Your secret is safe with me, and I shall only 
hope that you may be stronger in the future 
than in the past.” 

‘* With the help of God, this will be a lesson 
to me that shall make me a better man than 
ever before,” added Mr. Gracewood, fervently. 

‘*But you shall not stay another night in 
such a place as this, my dear sir,” continued 
Mr. Rockwood, earnestly. ‘‘ The very atmos- 
phere of the den is poison.” 

‘**T dare not leave it.” 

‘* My hotel is only a few steps from here. 
You shall have my rooms, and no one need 


ever know that you are there.” 


“You are very kind. I had no right to ex- 
pect such generous treatment from an entire 
stranger.” 

‘*Your brother and my brother were the 
best of friends for many years; we will imi- 
tate their example, and be friends for their 
sake.” 

Mr. Rockwood insisted upon his arrange- 
ment, paid the invalid’s bill, and‘sent for a 
carriage to convey him to his new quarters. 
We dressed the miserable man, and helped 
him into the vehicle. The driver was directed 
to stop at the private door on the cross street, 
and Mr. Gracewood was conducted to the 
rooms of his new friend without attracting 
any attention. 

“T used to stay at this hotel myself,” said 
Mr. Gracewood, when he was seated in the 
planter’s great arm-chair. 

**It is a good house, and you shall have 
every care you need.” 

Having seen the invalid so comfortably pro- 
vided for, I thought it was about time for me 
to go home. I promised to call the next day, 
and left the room. I felt as though a mighty 
secret had been confided to me; but I could 
not see how Mr. Gracewood could escape the 
exposure he so much dreaded. I could not 
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understand how he had thus far escaped it, if 
he frequented gambling-houses. Certainly he 
was thoroughly conscious of the sin of which 
he had been guilty, and peace would follow 
penitence and reform. 

I descended the stairs to the lower floor of 
the hotel, and was hastening by the office 
when I discovered my excellent friend Mr. 
Henry Gracewood walking up and down the 
hall, smoking his pipe. My heart thrilled 
with emotion as I hastened to greet him. He 
grasped my hand with a warmth that assured 
me he had lost none of his old regard for me. 

‘*T am glad to see you, Phil Farringford,” 
said he. ‘*Come right up stairs and see Mrs. 
Gracewood and Ella.” 

He led the way to a suit of rooms adjoining 
those of Mr. Rockwood, and it seemed to me 
that the catastrophe which the invalid so much 
dreaded could not long be postponed. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


REVENGE! — WITH A VENGEANCE! 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
CHAPTER II. 


a” nie they got on board, Harry and the 
men were taken into the purser’s room, 
where the articles were read through, and 
they signed their names. Harry's position 
was now that of ordinary seaman on the 
clipper ship Independence, bound with pas- 
sengers and cargo for Havana. He felt rath- 
er dejected, however, for all the men seemed 
familiar with each other, which made his own 
loneliness more impressive. The forecastle was 
highly odorous of bilge-water, tar, paint, to- 
bacco, and steaming rum. Two long rows of 
berths ranged on each side, with drawers and 
lockers underneath as receptacles for the sea- 
men’s ‘‘traps;” two flickering oil lamps, sus- 
pended from a beam, supplied the light, and 
a little stove the heat, emitting at the same 
time alarming quantities of sulphur. Long 
chain cables were coiled along the deck; huge 
rolls of canvas, and mysterious kegs, lay about 
in very awkward places, over which Harry 
constantly tripped, until he grew familiar 
with the place. 

Captain Bale kindly came and told him 
that he might “turn in” that night; and 
gladly he availed himself of the favor, for 
he was tired, and felt the repulsive advances 
of the demon sea-sickness slowly overcoming 
him. 

In the morning he had somewhat recovered. 
The ship was cutting along under full sail, and 
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Cape Cod lay right on her starboard bow. The 
sea still ran high, but the wind had abated 
considerably. Harry was awakened by an 
unamiable voice rudely inquiring if he in- 
tended turning out. Hastily springing out 
of his berth, — a feat in which he narrowly 
escaped breaking his head, — he dressed him- 
self, and hurried on deck; but he had no idea 
what work he had to do. 

“Say, young fellow, what do you want 
here?” roughly asked the boatswain, a mus- 
cular giant of six feet, seizing Harry by the 
collar. 

“T’m one of the crew.” 

“Cuss you, then, why don’t you do sum- 

mat. Just coil that hawser up, or I'll skin 
your back with a rope’s end!” 
; Harry felt much inclined to remonstrate 
against being spoken to thus; but wisely 
smothering his indignation, he smartly obeyed 
the order, and received a slight commenda- 
tion. Two hours’ hard work at holystoning 
the deck also helped to alleviate a painful 
sense of the degradation he imagined he 
suffered. 

Alas! how altogether different is the ideal 
sea life of the nautical romance reader to the 
real! The utter impossibility of clean sailors, 
picturesquely attired in ‘‘snow-white ducks,” 
pretty blue shirts, and straw hats, always ad- 


dressing you as ‘‘ my hearty,” and ‘ shivering 


their timbers,” is plainly manifest. Harry 
never saw a more unromantic crowd than the 
unshaven, unshorn, tar-besmeared, canvas- 
costumed crew of the Independence. But for 
all that, they were excellent seamen and 
“picked” men. 

When the ship got fairly to sea, an extreme- 
ly various set of duties devolved on Harry. 
Scrubbing the paint, holystoning, cleaning 
the brass-work, occupied nearly the whole of 
his time. At first he was apt to regard his 
work as menial; but a deadly enmity exists 
between pride and seamanship. Always work- 
ing, and never grumbling, he was soon in the 
good graces of every officer and man on board, 
and in a short time gained the credit of being 
the sharpest boy of six apprentices, three of 
whom had been at sea four years. Nor did 
these young gentlemen themselves deem it 
advisable to dispute the honor with him, for 
a peculiarly hard muscle, that was sometimes 
displayed when his sleeves were rolled up, 
seemed to subdue all pugnacious feelings 
which envy might give rise to. 

Mr. Mannington, the third mate, a florid 
young man, about twenty-one years old, ex- 
tended a friendly hand to Harry, and an in- 
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timacy was soon formed. He was gentleman- 
ly, and well educated, evidently being used to 
a higher sphere than his present one. ‘He 
spoke several languages, was an exquisite 
musician, painted cleverly in water colors, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with dedles- 
lettres. His phisique, too, was exceedingly 
noble, though not handsome. His delicately- 
lined face, wearing an almost habitually sad 
expression, but slightly relieved by a playful 
curve of the corners of his mouth, and promi- 
nent forehead, marked him as an intellectual 
man. He was rough and rugged, though, and 
had a jolly, ringing laugh, that came from the 
heart — a communicative laugh, that rang out 
boldly, and never sounded like the peal of a 
cracked bell, or grated unpleasantly on the 
ear as unreal. 

He gave Harry free access to his little li- 
brary, and when off watch frequently invited 
him into his cabin. Notwithstanding the dis- 
parity of age between the two, they grew 
greater and greater friends daily. That pe- 
culiar reciprocity of taste and sympathies, 
which is the indissoluble bond of friendship, 
existed, and naturally gave birth to a lov> 
akin to brotherly. 

‘* How do you like sea life?” Mr. Manning- 
ton asked Harry, one day. 

‘* Well, my first impressions were not very 
favorable; but now, although it is not dread- 
fully romantic, it seems to have a few charms.” 

“The charms will soon wear away; when 
you have been a few long ocean voyages, it 
grows monotonous and wearisome. Still I 
have no doubt it is quite as pleasurable as 
home employment, and if you have decided 
on adopting it as your profession, the path 
may not be uncongenial to you.” 

‘*T have fully determined,” replied Harry. 

‘“‘That’'s right. Remember, Samuel Smiles 
says perseverance will even substitute for 
genius; and I know you will abstain from 
the petty vices which most boys consider 
synonymous with sailors. A true gentleman 
is not, in my opinion, quite incompatible with’ 
the best seaman.” 

Harry thought this truth well illustrated in. 
the speaker, but as Mr. Mannington disliked 
flattery, he kept silent. 

‘* By the by,” said Harry, the conversation 
running into another groove, ‘‘I understand. 
we have twenty passengers on board. I have 
only seen a few as yet.” 

‘* Some have not obtained their sea legs yet, 
but they'll all be about in a day or two. We 
have the owner and his family on board 
among the others.” 
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‘* Indeed!” 

‘Yes; Mr. Ephraims. He only gave notice 
of his intention two days before we sailed, 
and then brought the whole of his family. 
His abrupt departure caused some comment.” 

‘“*Mr. Ephraims!” Harry reiterated, in a 
tone of astonishment. 

‘*Yes; why, what’s the matter? ” 

**O, nothing, Mr. Mannington! I only hap- 
pened to be acquainted with a person of the 
same name at home.” 

If a thunderbolt had at that moment dropped 
at Harry’s feet he would not have been more 
surprised. He had no proof that it was the 
Ephraims of his acquaintance; and even if it 
were, it could not greatly affect him. How- 
ever, he resolved to use the earliest opportu- 
nity in satisfying his doubts, and that after- 
noon he was gratified. Mr. Mannington sent 
him aft into the saloon with a message for the 
captain. It was dinnef# time, and the passen- 
gers all sat at table. Prominent enough, too, 
was Mr. Ephraims, surrounded by his family. 
He started nervously, and uttered an involun- 
tary cry when he caught sight of Harry; but 
discovering it was no supernatural vision, he 
recovered himself, and bawled out, — 

‘*Halloa, young Thompson, are you here, 
on board my ship! Couldn't have believed it. 


You find first-rate discipline at sea — eh, young 


Thompson, eh?” 

Mrs. Ephraims, who sat on her husband’s 
right, here interposed. 

‘*That can’t be the wretch who meditated 
murdering you, my love—is it? Positively 
you can see it in the young monkey’s villanous 
face. Ugh! his very look makes me shudder.” 

Everybody turned their eyes on Harry at 
this juncture. He stood mortified and cha- 
grined, unable, from a stifling sensation, to 
say a word. 

Captain Bale quietly noted all, and inquired 
the cause of the fracas; but Ephraims de- 
clared, with calculated coolness, that he did 
not wish to ruin Harry’s character, and would 
‘remain silent on the affair which his wife had 
so unfortunately divulged. Captain Bale. how- 
ever, requested Harry to speak with him in 
his cabin, and when he heard the story nar- 
rated, he assured Harry that he had no occa- 
sion to fear anything. ‘‘ Keep out of their 
way as much as you can, and I will see all 
goes fair.” 

With this assurance, Harry did not antici- 
pate much trouble from the petty tyrannies 
which Ephraims would likely attempt to show 
him. Moreover, he had a confidence in him- 
self, which, very different from presumptuous- 
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ness, gave a courage to rely on his own power 
of overcoming obstacles. He knew that if 
right was on his side, might would certainly 
be an ally. 

To Mr. Mannington he told the “round, 
unvarnished story,” and explained the dupli- 
cities Ephraims practised on his uncle, with- 
out reserve. 

‘* He has a character for being precious sharp 
in his transactions,” said Mr. Mannington; 
‘*and he is one of those men who are so plen- 
tiful nowadays, keeping up an appearance of 
respectability, while in business they are little 
better than the meanest thieves.” 

The Ephraims family consisted of pater- 
familias, mater-familias, and two olive branch- 
es of the masculine gender — one a young 
gentleman of seventeen, who had a weak 
idea that he was a cynic, and the other a 
small boy of four years. The whole family 
had a disgusting amount of pomposity in- 
grained in them, vainly endeavoring to do 
the ‘‘lordly ” with the passengers, but making 
a miserable failure. Ephraims senior had a 
strong desire to make a lengthy speech at 
every meal; but, as he invariably commenced 
with a long preface of hum — ah — ah— tim 
— ahem —ahems, and concluded with ejacu- 
lations, his oratorical efforts were not received 
with much favor. Ephraims junior was a 
young man of the period, a conceited ass, 
who had an infallible belief in his own im- 
portance, although others had not. He dressed 
in the height of fashion; wore black velvet 
shooting-jackets, black silk hats, an eccentric 
eyeglass, that required no little persuasion be- 
fore it would retain its proper position; turned 
down the corners of his mouth; only half 
opened his eyes; seldom took his hands out 
of his pocket, and was given to uttering the 
highest periodic commendation, ‘‘ Not bad, 
not bad; be hanged if it is.” 

Ephraims minor was spoiled and pampered, 
and had a facile habit of placing his bread- 
crusts in close proximity with his “mother’s 
nose, and upsetting cups of coffee over the 
ladies’ gowns at breakfast time. But of the 
brood Mrs. Ephraims was the irrepressible 
monarchical ruler. In her hands the majes- 
tic Mr. Ephraims became a puppet; the youth 
who laudably attempted to imitate the cynic’s 
sneer, a child; and the amiable infant, who, 
having a taste for the beautiful, on one occa- 
sion daubed her face with raspberry jam be- 
cause of her inability to gratify one of his 
modest longings by getting a mermaid, an 
angel. She advocated woman’s rights, was 
strong-minded, and very fluent in small talk; 
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in fact, impersonified in hér was the entire 
family, and, as the sole representative of such, 
she became popularly known on the Inde- 
pendence as ‘“*The Family.” She anathema- 
tized Harry severely, and confided to the pas- 
sengers a wonderful story, which represented 
him as a would-be assassin, who had contem- 
plated murdering her husband, alluding to his 
glance at the ornament when he left his uncle’s 
house. 

Meanwhile Harry went about his work as 
usual, regardless of the frequent presence of 
Ephraims senior, who lost no opportunity of 
keeping a martial supervision over him as he 
went about his duties. 

The voyage was rapidly drawing to a close, 
and in a few days their destination would be 
reached; and each day Harry’s spirits, which 
had lately been drooping, grew more buoy- 
ant at the prospect of a speedy release from 
Ephraims’ disagreeable presence. He tried 
but could not suppress a feeling of hatred 
caused by the wrongs he suffered, which 
was intensified by a knowledge of Ephraims’ 
schemes to involve him in disgrace. Acci- 
dentally he overheard a conversation con- 
@tning himself between his enemy and the 
first mate. 

“That Thompson is a most infernal young 
scoundrel, and ought to be closely looked after. 
Lately I have been watching his manceuvres, 
having a previous reason for doubting his 
character; and now I am convinced he re- 
quires a sharp eye upon him. That fellow 
Mannington is much too thick with him, and 
there have been such things as conspiracies, 
mutinies, you know.” 

Yes, the first mate knew it well, and he had 
been convinced for some time that Harry was 
not exactly square, and he too felt perfectly 
confident of it now; but perhaps the twenty- 
dollar bill Mr. Ephraims slipped into the 
mate’s hand had an influence on the suscep- 
tibilities of the mate’s nature. 

A few evenings after, Harry and Mr. Man- 
nington were playing a game of chess in the 
latter’s cabin. It was rather foggy on deck, 
and the wind scarcely filled the sails. The 
friends had just finished their watch, and come 
down to pass away an hour. 

“‘T expect we will be in Havana some time 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Mannington; ‘‘and I 
shall be very glad of it, for I have felt awfully 
wicked towards Ephraims lately. Only yes- 
terday I was working on the companion stairs, 
when that cowardly fellow, Ephraims junior, 
came and ordered me to tie his shoe-lace. If 
he had spoken civilly I would have done it; 
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but he called me a puppy, and in return I 
emptied a bucket of water over him, which no 
doubt shocked his satirical nerves,” put in 
Mr. Mannington, in parenthesis. ‘Yes, but 
wasn’t there a kick-up! The Family insisted 
on Captain Bale putting me in irons, and E. 
senior impressively declared that he, the owner 
of the ship, would see it done. Captain Bale 
told them, however, that until the end of the 
voyage he was master of the ship, and would 
do what he considered proper. He said I was 
in the right, and recommended me to do the 
same again under similar circumstances. 

‘Ah, ah! Halloa, Brown!” called Man- 
nington to one of the sailors who passed by 
the cabin door; ‘‘ how’s the wind now?” 

‘Slowly veering round to the north-east, 
sir; and the fog is getting thicker.” 

‘Ah! that’s bad. Come along; let us get 
on with the game, Harry. Good Heavens, 
what is that!” 

A fearful shock was experienced; the ship 
quivered violently, and the seams of the deck 
for a moment opened. 

‘‘We're aground, we’re aground! Harry, 
come along!” suddenly cried Mr. Mannington, 
rushing on deck, closely followed by Harry. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


DAS VATERLAND.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


HERE is the German's fatherland? 
Suabia, Prussia — which of these? 
Is it where the purple vine 
Blossoms on the castled Rhine? 
Is it where the sea-gulls rest 
Their bosoms on the Baltic’s breast? 
No, ah, no! ’tis none of these: 
Greater far his fatherland. 


Where is the German’s native land? 
Bavaria, Illyria — which of these? 

Tell me, tell me, does it lie 

Beneath the fair Westphalian sky? 

Is it in the gloomy mine, 

Where the gold and iron shine? 
No, ah, no! ’tis none of these: 

Nobler is the fatherland. 





* Ernst Moritz Arndt, the author of this famous patriotic 
song, — which has exercised as vast an influence on the 
German heart as the Marseillaise has upon the French, — 
during the rule of the First Napoleon traversed Germany 
from one end to the other, reviving and sustaining the pa- 
triotism of his beloved fatherland. After two generations of 
men have passed away, the same o!d song is pouring fresh 
tides of resolve into the veins of his countrymen. 
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Where is the German’s fatherland? 
Pomerania — is it there? 
Is it where the flying sand, 
Wind-blown, ranges o’er the land? 
Is it where the roaring river 
Of the Danube rolls forever? 
No, ah, no! ’tis none of these: 
Greater is the fatherland! 


Where is the German’s native home? 
Name to me the glorious land. 

Is it where the free-born Swiss 

Roam in plenty? Is it this? 

Or where the gay Tyrolians dwell? 

Though land and people please me well, 
Yet no, yet no! ’tis none of these! 

Nobler is his native land! 


Where is the German's fatherland? 
Breathe to me the glorious name. 
Is it Austria, fair and bright, 
Rich in honors, great in fight, 
Where love, and song, and music roll 
All their witchery o’er the soul? 
No, ah, no! it is not there: 
Greater is the fatherland! 


Where is the German’s father-home? 
Name to me the glorious realm. 

Is it the ill-fated land 

Snatched by Gallia’s treacherous hand? 

Robber of a nation’s right 

By the villany of might? 
No, ah, no! it is not here: 

Nobler is the father-home! 


Where is the German’s fatherland? 
Breathe that spirit-stirring spell. 

Where’er a German’s free-born speech 

Is uttered, or where it can reach; 

Where’er by German’s pious tongue 

The grateful hymn to God is sung. 

‘Tis there! ’tisthere! Hail, land divine! 

That, brave German, that call thine. 


That is the German’s fatherland, 

Where vows are pledged, yea, hand in hand; 
Where truth and freedom light the eye, 
And love is pure fidelity. 

Tis that! ’tis that! Hail, land divine! 
That, brave German, that call thine. 


That is the German’s native home 
Where warm sincerity is known; 
Where ne’er is heard a foreign tone; 
Where every cold, unfeeling heart 

Is bidden, as a foe, depart; 

Where every warm and noble mind 
Is as a friend by Heaven assigned 
To share our joy, and ease our strife, 
The ebb and flow of human life. 

*Tis there! ’tis there! Land of the free 
It shall be a//— ali Germany! 
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The whole of Germany shall be 

Our fatherland; it must be free. 

O, God of heaven, enthroned above, 
Bless it with thy benignant love! 
With German valor, German truth, 
Fill every soul, — and fire our youth, 
That every harp and tongue shall tell 
They served it faithfully and well. 
*Tis here! ’tis here, land of the free! 
It shall be a// — ali Germany. 


THE MARSEILLES HYMN.* 
BY ROUGET DE L’'ISLE. 


E sons of freedom, wake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries. 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe: 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands imbruing? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave, &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare 

(Their thirst of power and gold unbounded), 
To mete and vend the light and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave, &c. 


O, Liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing» 

To arms! to arms! ye brave, &c. 





* We print this celebrated French national hymn, so that, 
in connection with the German hymn, our readers may un- 
derstand, to some extent, the feelings of the two nations now 
at war, as expressed in their songs. 
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Mary. Here, Jack, I’ll do it for you; I’ve 
done it for Charley many a time. 

Fack. (With a bow.) Thanks, most gra-. 
cious maiden! I'll give you a keepsake out 
of my first pay. You're a regular big brick! 

Mary. Then I'm a ¢ile, I suppose — eh? 








CuaracTers. — Mrs. Ciinton; Louisa, ker 
Daughter ; JACK, her Son ; Mary SEDLEY, 
her Niece. SERVANT. 


Enter a SERVANT with a note. 


Servant. It’s for Miss Lou, it is, and the 
boy is waiting for an answer. 

Louisa. (Reads.) ‘*DrearR Lou: I’m aw- 
fully sorry about the picnic; but we might as 
well make the best of it. Jenny Lester is 
sick; so they wouldn’t have gone any way; 
and perhaps we can have it next week. Can’t 
you and your cousin come in with your Fair 
things, and we will work together? I would 
go to you, only I’ve got such a horrid cold 
that mamma doesn’t want me to go out. Do 
come. Your friend, Amy LEE.” 
Well, now, that’s better than nothing; let’s 
go, Mary. 

Mrs. C. Lou, dear, you forget how Mary 
coughed last night. I really don’t think it 
would be safe for her to go. 

Louisa. (Sulkily.) O,no; of course! Ann, 
tell the boy that Miss Sedley is too unwell to 
go out. 

Mary. Don’t you stay for me, Lou; I’m 
happy enough with aunty any time; and I 
know mamma would rather I did not go. 

Loursa. O, no; besides, I don’t believe 
Amy would want me alone; she took such a 
monstrous fancy to you at school, the other 
day. — (Aside.) I don’t see what she finds to 
like so well. I declare, it’s too mean to keep 
me moping here with nothing to do. I don’t 
believe ’twould hurt her a bit! It's all mam- 
ma’s notion. I do think I have an outra- 
geously hard time; Jack bothering, and the 
weather or something always interfering! 

Mary. Here, Jack, here’s your jacket. Down 
on your knees and thank me, sir! . 

(Jack turns a somersault, aud comes right 
side up, with his foot on his sister's.) 

Louisa. Jack, do get out of the way! You've 
almost killed me! I never saw such a clumsy 
boy! JZdon’t want such thanks. 

Fack. Lou, I’m confounded sorry; I didn't 
mean to, you know. "Twas such a feat for 
these feet to perform that my purpose was de- 
feated. 

Mrs. C. 


Scene I.—A Parlor in a country house. 


Louisa. How it does rain! It always does 
when I want to do anything! Pour, pour, 
pour; drip, drip, drip! And I dare say the 
woods will be as wet as possible for a month. 
I think it’s really too bad! 

Mrs. Clinton. Well, dear, since you can’t 
help it, wouldn’t it be wiser to get something 
to do, and try to forget it? Suppose you 
finish papa’s book-mark; you know his birth- 
day comes next week, and I’m afraid it won’t 
be ready for him. 

Louisa. O, I can’t; besides, such a day as 
this the colors look so awfully dingy! I hate 
to paint when the sun doesn’t shine. 

Mrs. C. Well, then, there are those things 
for the Fair; they are not nearly finished. 

Louisa. (Fretfully.) 1 can’t work on them, 
for I must get some more green worsted. 1 
should think it might stop raining! ’Twill 
spoil my plants to be so soaked. 

Mrs. C. (With a sigh.) I believe your 
papa brought home the ‘*Old Fashioned 
Girl” last night, and you will find it on the 
library table. I will read it to you and Mary 
while you work, if you like; or you can read 
it to yourself, as you prefer. 

Louisa. I hate books; besides, Mary’s read 
it. (Loursa drums on the window pane.) 

Mary. No matter for that, Lou; I'd like to 
hear it over again; that Polly is such a dear! 

Louisa. Well, I don’t want to, any way. 


Enter JACK. 

Fack. Button, button! Who’s got the but- 
ton? And, secondly, who'll sew it on 

Mrs. C. V’ll try to, Jack, dear. Let me see it. 

Fack. No, you don’t, little mother, — not 
if I know myself, — with that poor sore finger 
of yours; I’ll turn tailor myself first. 

Louisa. I should think Jack would better 
learn to sew on his own buttons, if he’s going 
into the army; he’ll have to do it himself 


You'll earn your reputation for 


then. 

Fack. Ha! won't it be jolly, though, when 
I get the eagles chained to my blue jacket? 
But they’re not caught yet; and, meantime 
(looks doubtfully at Louisa), where will I 
find a needle and thread, mother? 





bad puns, Jack. Some of them are so remote, 
that it would take a strong glass to find them. 
Fack. Well, mother, better take to puns than 


to punch! 


I say, aren't you half baked here? 


Loursa. No; I’m almost frozen with this 


horrid east wind! 
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Sack. I beg your pardon. "Twas only your 
being so crusty that made me think of it. 
(Louisa bursts out crying.) O, it rains in- 
side as well as out., Did you ever hear of the 
reign of Queen Lou? Listen to the chronicles 
thereof. In the reign of Queen Lou, before the 
time of the harvest, there was a great rain that 
washed the face of Nature, and the faces of the 
maidens. Now the heart of Nature was glad- 
dened, and the hearts of the maidens were 
saddened, being sore with the yearning they 
had for the green woods and fields, where they 
expected to meet the sons and daughters of 
the country; for where the sons were, there 
was always sonshine. And it came to pass in 
those days — (They ail laugh.) 

Mrs. C. Jack, you’re perfectly incorrigible. 
You had better go out. 

Fack. I know, mother; old Ped said yes- 
terday I was reprehensible, to-day I was irre- 
pressible; one of these days I’ll be irresistible, 
and all the rest of it; but now I’ll be amiable. 
Come out, Lou, and see my rabbit hutch. 
Doady’s got three of the cunningest little 
bunnies that you ever saw. I’ve put boards 
down, so you won’t wet your feet, and I'll get 
an umberill. (Produces a doll’s sunshade from 
his pocket.) 

Louisa. (Rising.) What a Zest boys are! 
Pil go this time. 

Sack. Leave out the **s,” Lou, and you’re 
all right. Two or three years make all the 
difference. A young mustache, a tasselled 
cane, and a swell coat! and O, we’re such dear 
fellows! Well, come on. You too, Mary. 

Mary. No, I must go up stairs and write a 
letter. [Exeunt. 


- 
Scene II. — Mrs. Ciinton’s Bed-room. 
Mrs. C. alone. 


Mrs. C. I really don’t know what to do 
with Lou. No influence of mine can reach her 
discontented spirit. Reproof and kindness 
are alike useless; and I think: I must leave it, 
till circumstances shall one day teach her such 
a lesson as she will never forget. 


Enter Louisa tn tears; throws herself on a 
cushion at her mother’s feet, and buries her 
face in her lap. 

Mrs. C. My dear, what is the matter? 
Louisa. O, mamma, I do think I’m the 
most unlucky girl that ever was! (Sods vio- 

lently.) As I passed through my room, I 

picked up a letter which began, ‘‘My dear 

Lou,” and thought it was for me; but it was 

one that Mary had written to her own sister 

Lou Sedley. Of course she didn’t mean for 

any one else to see it; but when she found me 





reading and crying over it, she said she would 
rather I would tell you about it; and, mamma, 
O,mamma! (Sods.) What do you think | 
have lost? She said that when she came 
here, her father said that if she wanted to, she 
might ask me to go with them to Niagara 
next month; I suppose he meant if she liked 
me well enough; and she wrote Lou she would 
not ask me; and I know ’twas just because | 
got in a pet to-day. I think it’s too bad! 

Mrs. C. But, Lou, doesn’t the difficulty lie 
deeper than a mere pet? Isn’t it a habit? 

Louisa. I guess she thinks it is; for she 
says I am “‘so uncivil and uncomfortable that 
she would be ashamed to have me go with 
them;” just those very words, mamma; and 
that she would rather have Jack go; that 
great awkward boy; only think of it! 0O,] 
am so miserable! (focks herself to and fro, 
crying bitterly.) 

Mrs. C. My child, if I could hear you say, 
‘I am so sorry,’ I should feel as if you had 
found the way out of this trouble; but you 
never will, until you care more for the fact of 
having done wrong, than for your present 
disappointment. 

Louisa. If they were going anywhere else, 
I shouldn’t care so much about it; but Niag- 
ara! where I’ve always wanted to go so much! 
I can’t bear it, so! She talks about asking 
me there next winter! I won't go, if she in- 
vites me forty times! 

Mrs. C. I shall not allow you to go, while 
you carry about a spirit so sinful in itself, so 
disagreeable to others, and so mortifying to 
me. 

Louisa. To you, mamma? I didn’t knowit 
hurt you! I don’t care much for other people; 
but you, mamma! (Sods afresk.) I will try 
to do better. I didn’t know I was so horrid! 


Enter Jack unpercetved. 


Sack. No; you're real jolly sometimes, 
though you have been awful cross to-day; 
that’s a fact! 

Louisa. Well, Jack, I am sorry I didn’t sew 
on your button; I suppose ’twas the ugliness 
in me that made me not want to do it. 

Sack. No matter about that; I wish I could 
help you out of this mess; but I’ll take you to 
Niagara on my first leave. 

Mrs. C. ’Tis not that Lou wants, Jack; she 
needs to find the land whose ways are pleas- 
antness and whose paths are peace. This isa 
bitter lesson for her; but I hope it may prove 
the greatest blessing that has ever come to my 
dear child. But now let us go and find Mary, 
who must be deeply mortified at the result of 
her letter. [Bxeunt. 
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ANSWERS. 


550. (Two) ER (eye) (shoe) (man) (Two) 
(forge) IV (die) (vine) — To err is human, 
to forgive divine. 551. Onion. 552. — 

ADO 
FEE 
GEM 
PROSPERITY 
DEERFIELD 
PLENITUDE 
LET 
ELK 
ODE 
553. Ling, linger, linguist. 554. Pry, prior, 
priest. 555. Me, mere, mist. 556. Have, 
Havre, harvest. 557. Tay, tare, taste. 558. 
(Tea) (rye) (E’s) (tea) — Trieste. 559. Her- 
it-age. 560. (1001 = M I) (500 500 50= 
DDL) E (6=VI) 50 50>=LL) E — Mid- 
dleville. 561. (100o=C) HI (51 = LI) — Chili. 
562. (10or = MI) A (1001 = MI) — Miami. 
563. (51 = LI) (tco00=M) A—Lima. 564. 
1. Labyrinth. 2. Olio. 3. Vacuum. 4. Ease 
— Love, Home. 565. Pore, rope, roe, ore. 
566. (Jacks on ten) — Jackson, Tenn. 567. 
I will go to see you after tea. 


REBUS. 


SYNCOPATION. 


569. Syncopate a part of a church, and get 
a relation. DEXTER. 


Sans-TETEs. 


570. Behead loftiness, and leave to light; 
571. Behead to dig, and leave a mine; 
572. Behead to differ, and leave to smite; 
573- Behead to shake, and leave a swine; 
574 Behead to murmur, and leave to speak; 
575: Behead a fish, and leave to thaw; 
576. Behead to reprove, and leave a beak; 
577- Behead a tail, and leave to saw. 
Kex '74. 


578. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Town PuZZzLe. 


579. To P. S. HAMMOND, 
Over Toll and Gray’s : — 
Tow up to Nalt, on War R; E. N. Denn is 
at Holash, by Shelbur. N. CuTLer. 
WINNEWAG. 


580. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


ENIGMA. 


581. It is composed of 12 letters. The 8, 11, 
3,4is amineral. The 6, 9, 10, 2 is used when 
walking. The 7,1,12isa poem. The 5, 9 is 
a note in music. The whole is an art. 

SEIGNIOR. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 


- 1758— Political, and not acrid. 

. 2659 — Discolored, and to mock. 

. 2102 — Clouded, and name of a poem. 
ARCHIMEDES. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 
. A family; an exclamation; a place 
troops lodge; to spy. 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 


CHARADE. 
586. I am my second, my first is my third, 
and my first received my whole from his 
father. Evan ERIc. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ EpIToR 

OF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Harlow draws neatly, and we shall use 
one of his rebuses. — Commodore succeeds 
well with his first efforts. — Waban has our 
thanks for his favor; and if we find room 
we shall use some of his head work, but our 
stock of ammunition is quite large. — Jakey 
Jewsharp’s rebus is on file for a second exam- 
ination. — Reindeer is welcome. — As for De 
Witt C. Lockwood, we blushingly thank him. 
— Tether wants to hear from Capt. Joe; the 
address is in No. 187. The Captain will 
please respond, and we can guarantee him a 
handsomely-written epistle; at any rate, Teth- 
er sends us model letters; and as for ‘those 


geographicals, we hurried them off to the en- 
graver at a speed that was inconsistent with 
the hot weather. 


The “musical” by Rusticus is very ingen- 
ious, but we are a little afraid that the singular 
mixture would trouble even our sharp guess- 
ers; however, we will see about it. — Our com- 
pliments to Hanford Skinner; come again. — 
Lorain Lincoln’s pretty notes are always wel- 
come, and so are her puzzles. — Geographicals 
one or two, by D’Etroit, are accepted. — If it 
was not for the ‘‘ accident,” Ariel’s last rebus 
would have been accepted, but that prevented. 
— The Ghost did not alarm us. — Ned’s No. 6 
has been examined, and perhaps — But we 
won’t promise certainly: we can tell him, 
however, that he shows good rebus talent. 

Snip’s letter is to the point; but let our 
boys and girls refrain from all ‘‘slang” ex- 
pressions, either in conversation or in writing. 
— Pierre Veron is very funny: why, if he 
should try and be as funny as he could, like 
Holmes’s famous man, we would not be re- 
sponsible for results. He makes merry over 
our remark that it was foolish to begin a let- 
ter with ‘‘I take my pen in hand,” and asks 
how he shall take it! It is for this very rea- 
son, that the information is useless, that we 
do not like the expression; but Pierre’s letter 
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was so funny! do write again! — Please senq 
answers with your rebuses — always! not that 
we, in our editorial knowledge, are not able 
to solve any and every thing at first sight — 
O, no! but then the rebus might get mislaiq 
or forgotten; so always send rebus and ap. 
swer together. 

Friend ——, when you write Magazine, ai. 
though the mistake is ‘‘all in your 2,” it js 
one that should not be made, especially when 
the word is so often before you. — Pedler has 
good courage, and we do hope that we shall 
find use for some of his wares ere long. — 
J. H. F., of Eagle Oak Farm, will find that 
his request has been attended to. — Pontiac js 
among the accepted; his geographical and 
his transposition are in the hands of the en. 
graver. His rustic rebus is very pretty in- 
deed. — Styx, Jr. is A. — Hedwig’s new style 
of geographicals pleases us. — “ Neither” 
should be pronounced with the long sound 
of €, as neether; it is an affectation to pro 
nounce it with the long sound of 1.—S.E. 
Dar'’s cryptograph is A. 

A correspondent inquires how much sleep 
a fifteen-year-old boy should have. More or 
less, according to the boy! that is, some per. 
sons require more sleep than others, g0 that 
no positive rule can be given. Children, when 
growing, require more food and more sleep 
than adults, as a general thing; habit also 
has much to do with it. The sleep should be 
sufficient to rest the body and mind; and 
when really rested, Nature, if her laws have 
not been interfered with, will wake the sleeper 
at the time he should rise. Franklin used to 
say that when it was time to turn over, it was 
time to turn out; but this is hardly correct. 
We hope our young friends do not keep late 
hours. ‘‘ Early to bed” is a good rule, and it 
is one of the great faults in our American 
society that so many hours are stolen from 
sleep. 

Wisu CorRESPONDENTS. — Q. Rious, care 
of James Carey, Baltimore, Md. — Geo. Metry, 
care U. & L., Mount Pleasant, Iowa (young 
druggists). — A. N. Blodgett, Box 446, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. (stamps). — Eddie R. Magic, Can- 
ton, Ill. (base ball). —J. M. Buckingham, 
Springfield, O., Box 249. — E. E. Loy, Spring 
field, O., Box 25. — George T. Crampton, To- 
ledo, O., Box 129.— Van Clayton, Rutland, 
Vt. — Frank Howe, Jr., Box 3371, New York 
City. Daddy from Cork, care of M. F. 
Thompson, Cincinnati, O. — Joe Bogbone, 
care of Perin & Gould, 88 and go Front 
Street, Cincinnati, O. — Norrie Seton, Wo 
burn, Mass., Box 317. 
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- THE: HOUSE ON WHEELS. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


“F7TOHE House on Wheels” is the curious 
name of a very pleasant book which 
Lee & Shepard are to publish for the young 
folks ina short time, The story is excellent, 
sprightly, entertaining, and instructive; and 
the pictures, of which there are a great many, 
are very attractive. As a specimen, we give 
one in this number of the Magazine; it isa 
scene where the child Gella tells how, without 
pen, or ink, or pencil, she managed to write 
his father, from whom he had been unfortu- 
nately stolen. How did she do this? She 
says, ‘Indeed, it was not easy. I commenced 
by carefully keeping a piece of white paper, 
which a shopkeeper had put around the red 
ribbon for my black velvet waist; and then I 
sharpened a little piece of wood to a point to 
make a pen; but I knew not what to take for 
ink. Ink makes marks that can be seen on 
anything. I found that the best means was 
to cut my finger a little, and to write with my 
blood.” This was both courageous and in- 
genious on the part of little Gella, but not 
more so than scores of other instances nar- 
rated in the forthcoming book. 
jainbiailcniilli samaptaiti 
ARCO POLO, when he visited the East 
India islands, found the natives using a 
kind of food of which he had never before 
heard. ‘* They have a kind of tree,” says he, 
“from which, by a singular process, they ob- 
taina kind of meal. The tree is lofty, and as 
thick as can be grasped by two men. When 
from this the outer bark is stripped, the wood 
is found to be about three inches thick, and 
the central part is filled with a pith which 
yields a meal or flour resembling that pro- 
cured from acorns. This pith is put into 
water and stirred about with a stick, in order 
that the fibres and other impurities may rise 
to the top. When this has been done, the 
water is poured off, and the flour which re- 
mains is applied to use by making it into 
cakes and various kinds of pastry. Of this, 
which resembles barley bread in appearance 
and taste, Marco Polo has frequently eaten, 
and some of it he brought home with him to 
Venice.” This sample brought by the Vene- 
tian traveller gave Europeans their earliest 
knowledge of sago, which is the principal 
article of food in some of the East India 
islands, and is now found in every ‘‘ corner 
grocery,” whenever it is wanted for children, 
for the sick, or to make a pudding for the 
hale and hearty, ; 

















OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


XIV. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: As we said 

before, we intended to go to Venice, and 
we had not the least idea of going to Rimini. 
Indeed, we had hardly heard of Rimini, and 
our readers will bear witness that it was not 
down in the programme of our tour. At 
home we used to be tolerably confident that 
we could take a train on the Old Colony 
and Newport Railroad and reach Harrison 
Square; but we failed once, and our confi- 
dence was impaired. We meant to take the 
4-10 train, and at five minutes past four we 
stepped into a car and found ourself at Brain- 
tree when the train stopped for the first time. 
But the company were building a new station, 
and their arrangements were not perfected. 
We forgave them, but we are not yet ready to 
forgive the ‘‘ Ferrovie dell’ Alta Italia” for 
sending us one hundred and eleven kilometres 
out of our way, and keeping us up all night, 
when we ought to have retired at ten o’clock, 
like a modified Puritan New Englander. 

The train for Venice was advertised to leave 
at four o’clock. At ten minutes of that hour 
we bought a ticket, passed through the wait- 
ing-room, at the entrance of which our ticket 
was punched, into the station, covering about 
half an acre of ground. We saw a train all 
ready to start; we asked a man in uniform 
where the train for Venice was, and he 
pointed in the direction of the one we had 
seen. We asked another man in uniform if 
we should get into a certain compartment, 
and he directed us to do so. We got in, and 
did not dream of such a thing as a mistake. 
The train moved off, and we took such notes 
of the scenery on the way as we thought 
proper. The train was diretio, or express, 
and we went at a lively rate. In about two 
hours and a half from Bologna the conductor 
appeared and wished to see the diglietto. We 
showed our ticket, and he suggested, rather 
mildly, that our biglietto was for Venezia 
(Va-na-tsé-ah). ‘We were aware of the fact, 
and intimated, in the best French we could 
command, that we intended to go to Venice. 

Our stock of Italian and the conductor’s 
stock of French were each too limited for the 
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purposes of an explanation, and the assist- 
ance of one of our fellow-passengers was 
called in. Everybody in the compartment, 
including three ladies, looked and tried to 
express their sympathy. The gentleman in- 
formed us that we were on the way to An- 
cona, which we remembered was on the 
western shore of the Adriatic, on the way to 
Egypt. It was no use to cry. We did not 
cry; on the contrary, we laughed, and shout- 
ed, ‘‘ N’importe!” We learned from the gen- 
tleman, who talked French, that the train 
would stop at Rimini. We had hardly set- 
tled the matter, when from the car window 
we discovered the waters of the Adriatic, and 
the train stopped. We thanked our friend in 
the compartment who had talked for us, and 
got up. 

The station-master — the Chef-de-Gare — 
wanted to know about it; and in half a min- 
ute we were the centre of a respectable crowd, 
most of whom seemed to regard our misfor- 
tune as a capital joke, and we rather sympa- 
thized with them. One who spoke French 
was called, and the story was rehearsed for 
the benefit of the Chef. We learned that we 
could return to Bologna at half past eleven 
that night, and start again for Venice the 
next morning at four. We walked with’ our 
interpreter and another gentleman — both 
employés of the railroad company —up to 
the town. Our new acquaintances were very 
kind, and after they had dined, we invited 
them to take a ride with. us, and they ac- 
cepted. One, Mr. Maurice Condio, took his 
daughter with him, and we went out about 
three miles into the country, where we climbed 
a hill to an old church and monastery. The 
road zigzagged up, with a little chapel at every 
turn, in which was a picture of some saint. 
From the top we had a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country. The second gentleman’s 
name was Mr. Giovanni D™ Spongia. They 
told us about Italy, and we told them about 
the United States. We gave them our pho- 
tograph, and in return received that of the 
little signorina with us — Vittorina Condio, a 
very interesting little girl, whose picture we 
should like to show to all our young friends. 

We returned to Rimini, and at the café 
where we ate a beefsteak, Mrs. Condio joined 
us, and we had a very pleasant hour. We 
then took a walk, and soon met one of the 
superintendents of the machine shop, who 
spoke excellent English, having been in Eng- 
land a year and a half. We visited another 
café, and were entertained by our newest 
friend in avery handsome manner. At eleven 
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o'clock we were escorted to the railroad sta- 
tion by our trio of friends. Mr. Condio trieg 
hard to serve us further in the matter of rajj. 
road tickets, but as this was another road— 
the “ Strade Ferrate Meridinali,” they were 
not responsible for the blunder, and declined 
to ‘‘pass” us back to Bologna. Our friends 
advised us to make ‘“‘ reclamation” at Bo. 
logna, but we had no time. We parted with 
the trio as though they had been friends for 
years, instead of for a few hours, and we shall 
long remember them, Signora Condio and 
Vittorina. We wish them all prosperity and 
happiness, and hope we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate their kindness in the 
United States. 

We reached Bologna about two in the morn- 
ing. We suspected that our ticket — stamped 
for the day before —was not good. We in- 
quired at the ticket-office, and was informed 
that it was not good. We were directed to 
call upon the Chef-de-Gare. After much dil- 
igent scarching and patient waiting, we found 
the Chei-de-Gare, as dignified as a new uni- 
form could make him. With the assistance 
of a French priest from Texas, who spoke 
Italian, we stated the case to his loftiness, 
He wrote something upon the back of our 
biglietto, — which we could not have read if 
it had been English, — and informed us that 
we could use the ticket by paying twenty per 
cent. additional. We submitted to the swin- 


dle, and went to Venice. 
: OLIvER Optic. 


—— Though savages and half civilized na- 
tions are very fond of ornament, they some- 
times have an eye to utility in their fashions. 
There are in North-eastern Asia nations of 
hunters, who wear a tuft of hair on the top 
of the head longer than the rest. To this 
tress the hunters tie their bows, when, on 
their long voyages, or on their hunting ex- 
peditions, they are obliged to swim deep riv- 
ers. A traveller in Abyssinia, speaking of a 
race called Shohos, says, ‘‘ They arrange their 
woolly hair into two large tufts, one of which 
is on the top of the head and the other behind. 
By way of ornament, a pin or scratcher is stuck 
through the front tuft. It is amusing to see 
with what a careful air of self-satisfaction a 
young Shoho will draw out his long hair-pin, 
and, after having passed it two or three times 
through his hair, replace it in the fore-bush 
immediately over his forehead, with as much 
of it protruding as he can possibly manage, 
at the same time smiling most contentedly at 
nothing at all. J/ 
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